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The Man Who Will Not Understand 


Recited by McPherson Robertson at a dinner at Union League 
Club, given in his henor while in Chicago. Many requests 
were made for copies of this poem—the author is unknown. 


You may reason with a fool ’til his addled brain grows clear, 
You may teach an idiot born to think if you will persevere; 
But all the reason, all the wisdom, ever learned or planned 
Will never teach a lesson to the man who will not understand. 


We may teach a pig the alphabet, I reckon if we try, 

A parrot may be taught to read, a man may learn to fly; 

It’s possible that men may learn to twist a rope from sand, 

But all the angels couldn’t teach the man who will not under- 
stand. 


Patient men have taught the restless winds to tow our ships, 
Deaf men see you talking by the motion of your lips; 

Each living thing in all this world has answered some demand, 
Except the lean and wooden man who will not understand. 


Spiders teach us how to put up screens against the flies, 
Blind men teach their teachers how to read without their eyes; 
Men have broken fleas. to harness to be driven four-in-hand, 
But you cannot lead or drive the man who will not understand. 


From the cold and sullen flint, steel can waken sparks of fire, 

The slave’s dumb soul who braves freedom’s touch with courage 
will inspire; 

The miser throws away his gold at duty’s stern command, 

But nothing moves the wooden man who will not understand. 


The granite rock will shiver at the hundred thousandth blow, 
The April sun will smile away the mountain drift of snow; 
The lightning’s bolt will freeze the frozen heart of Arctic’s land, 
But nothing moves the wooden man who will not understand. 





He’s just there where he’s always been, and there he’s going to 
stay, 

Through life and half eternity, forever and a day; 

He can neither throb nor quiver; nor thrill, nor bend nor fall, 

Nor laugh nor cry, nor run nor fly; he’s wooden, that is all. 


But 1 reckon when old Time has run his last long race, 

And this universe goes crackling off in starless, endless space, 
There’s just one that won’t be in the transformation grand, 
The wooden man, he’ll see it all, but will never understand. 
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Paints and Pollution—and Candy! 


Listen to this from the Los Angeles 
Times of October 3, 1926, as an exhibit of 
external competition : 

PAINTS AND POLLUTION. 


A visit to any high-grade confectionery house reveals a 
classical array of colors. The brilliant hues of deep 
purple and scarlet gradually give way to a multitude of 
lesser colors. 

Candies and creams, gum-dro and bonbons, ice 
creams and syrups, gorgeous frostings on brilliantly col- 
ored cakes+these are but a few of the artist’s ensemble 
to please the eye and befuddle the brain. 

Millions of our children delight in these wonderfully 
colored concoctions. 

There are thousands of mothers who will read this. |! 
wonder how many of you would be perfectly willing to 
give your child some white lead paint for dinner, or var- 
nish for breakfast, or qiue as a dessert, or a plate of dye 
with which the dyer colors your garments for an entree, 
or a cup of shellac for supper? 

Stupid, isn’t it? Perhaps more peculiar! 

Yet | ask, in the name of common sense, why not? 

You are doing it. Every time you give your little one 
a five or ten-cent piece to buy these glittering concoc- 
tions, so appealing, so delightful to the eye, that is ex- 
actly what you feed them. 

Yet, thoughtlessly you go on. 

Why? Largely because it takes an effort to think in 
terms of pure food instead of the alluring advertisements 
or glittering display of such injurious compounds! 


How’s that for sales resistance? There’s 
just one answer—dig a little deeper and 
work a little harder to raise the remaining 
$321,000 so the million dollar cooperative 
campaign can start its counter attack on 
such loose talk and loose thinking among 
syndicate writers and misinformed news- 
paper publishers seeking to make a pop- 
ular appeal to the public. $729,000 has 








been pledged as of October 12th—let’s 
push it over the top. 





And Now “Cane Fondant”! 


The Bureau of Chemistry has developed 
methods for making a cream suitable for 
fondant from the juices of cane extracted 
in the last mills. 1,000 eases of this new 
cream of varying consistency will be man- 
ufactured about November Ist under di- 
rection of chemists from the Carbohy- 
drated Laboratory and distributed for ex- 
perimental purposes to determine the po- 
tential market for this new product. 

Uses for cane cream suggested by the 
experiments of the Carbohydrate Labora- 
tory vary according to the consistency of 
the cream. Thin consistency might be used 
as syrup on hot cakes and breads or on 
ice cream. Heavier consistencies are ap- 
propriate for use as a sandwich spread 
and for cake icing. Candy fillings, similar 
to fondant fillings, may be made from the 
cream, it is also suggested. 

The cream is a golden brown in color 
and has the typical cane flavor. Micro- 
scopic granulated particles give it a smooth 
consistency not unlike fondant. 


Beware Mint Growers 


Yes, Sir! 


N THE. opposite page is reproduced 

two of the ‘‘seare-head’’ handbills 
which are being plastered all over the Indi- 
ana mint districts by the St. Joseph Valley 
Mint Growers’ Cooperative Association. 
Behind this absurd attempt to frighten the 
independent farmers into holding their 
stocks of peppermint by creating the bogey 
of a mythical enemy, loosely termed ‘‘The 
Speculator,’’ is a very evident desire to 
take the consumer for a ‘‘buggy ride.”’’ 

‘‘The consumer must have oil or close 
shop!’’ With this brazen declaration, the 
grower is encouraged to demand all the 
traffic will bear, the idea being that if 
somebody is going to burglarize us any- 
way, it might as well be the St. Joseph 
Valley Cooperative Association. 

The cooperative. overlooks one fact. 
The unfortunate manufacturer whose com- 
petitive buying frenzy drove the price up 
over the thirty dollar levels, a price hardly 
justified by the actual shortages in produc- 
tion, may have learned something from 
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acre and parcels yielding 50 to 100 
pounds to the acre are not uncommon. 

The Oregon producers are endeav- 
oring to establish contacts in the East 
in a very different spirit from the 
predatory attitude taken by the Indi- 















































ana cooperatives. In fact, to use 
Mint Growers the words of the seare-head, let the 
farmer ‘‘beware’’ lest he be left hold- 


ont LOW ETS armed with unlimited funds | jing the bag. After all, the consumer 


is throwing his whole strength against your is far better able to forego his appe- 
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The Consumer must have Oil or Close Shop read it again! 


He will pay a reasonable price for it when his demand for it isinsistent ‘ 
Hold your Oil and you will get the Price Pax ee 
SELL YOUR OIL AND THE SPECULATOR WILL GET THE PRICE 
THAT IS RIGHTFULLY YOURS P Tee 
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his hectic experiences of the past 
vear. He may have discovered that 
toothpastes or cheap candies can be 
made to register quite well using 
an imitation peppermint, if indeed, 
he does not decide that methyl sali- 
evlate is much cheaper, anyway. 
Moreover, the St. Joseph Val- 
lev of Indiana is not the 
only place in the United States 
where a high quality of pep- 
permint can be grown. In 
fact, with the price sufficiently 
high to encourage the aver- 
age farmer to go into it, it will 
be found that it can be grown 
fairly well almost anywhere. 
As an example of this, reports 
are fortheceming from Ore- 
gon that there are now over 
5,000 acres of upland territory 
under cultivation to pepper- 
mint. The cost of irrigation 
is given as less than $8.00 an 





Editorial 


Another Skirmish Against the 
Codling Moth 


Federal quarantine on European Nuts brings home the 
seriousness of the infestation of our imported raw materials 
with insect matter 


by Technical Editor, The Manufacturing Confectioner 





CIENTISTS have long predicted 

that Man’s great wars of the 
future will be waged, not against 
his fellowman, but against the 
myriad hordes of pestilential in- 
sects. Hundreds of new or unknown in- 
sect pests are discovered and classified 
every year, yet there is no single instance 
on record of an insect exterminated 
through the agency of man. The least 
feared insect in the world, given a com- 
bination of favorable circumstances, will 
loom suddenly into a position of economic, 
if not tragic, significance—so potential are 
their powers of reproduction and destruc- 
tion. 

A group of German scientists claim to 
have discovered a cure for sleeping sick- 
ness caused by the bite of the dread tyrant 
of the tropics, the -tse-tse fly. So much 
importance do they attach to their discov- 
ery as a means of eradicating this terrible 
disease and promoting the healthfulness 
and resources of the great tropical posses- 
sions of Great Britain, that they have 
offered to reveal their secret to the British 
government only upon condition that they 
return to Germany all the African colo- 
nies taken from her during the war! 

The foes of our food supply are not one 
whit less dangerous. Pine rust has vir- 
tually the whole of New England, New 
York and Ohio under an embargo, not only 
on pine trees, but on interstates ship- 
ments of currants and gooseberries! The 
quarantine against the Japanese beetle has 
just been extended to cover areas in New 
York and Connecticut. The central west 
states are mobilized against the corn borer. 
During the past year the city of Philadel- 
phia has had an unpleasant experience 
with short fruit and vegetable rations ow- 
ing to the presence of this same visitor. 














The present quarantine on chestnuts, wal- 
nuts, filberts, cobnuts and acorns against 
the infestation of the European codling 
moth is merely a single incident in a fight 
that has lasted for many centuries. As a 
matter of fact, the first historical reference 
to the codling moth oceurs in Cato’s 
treatise on agriculture, about 200 B. C. 


Origin and Habits of the Codling Moth 


The codling moth appears to have come 
into this country with the apple. Both 
seem to have originated in southeastern 
Kurope. The apple became an article of 
world commerce and was shipped all over 
the globe. The moth spread with the dis- 
tribution of infested fruit until today it 
is found in almost every country of the 
world. When the fruit is picked, the young 
larvae are often already inside. When 
they complete. their development, the 
worms crawl out of the fruit to spin their 
cocoons. When the moths emerge, they 
make for the nearest orchard to deposit 
their eggs. In the larger fruit-growing 
districts, where the orchards are fairly 
close together, they fly back and forth from 
one orchard to the other. This insect is 
the common ‘‘worm”’ of the apple and the 
pear. 

It causes more losses in fruits than all 
the other insects put together. It has been 
estimated that in apples alone, between 
one-quarter and one-half the entire crop 
of the United States is annually destroyed 
or substantially damaged by the codling 
moth. Allowed to run its natural course, 
it would soon finish the rest of it, partic- 
ularly, in the warmer regions. 

In the infested districts of the far west, 
if no control measures are employed to 
combat the pest (such as spraying, banding 
the tree-trunks, fumigating, etc.) from 85 to 
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100 per cent of the fruit is injured. By an 
intelligent application of these measures, 
85 to 98 per cent of the fruit can be saved. 

Pears are next in the order of the cod- 
ling moth’s diet, but the damage varies 
from about % of 1 per cent to a maximum 
of around 15 per cent. The worms prefer 
apples. Nevertheless, they have also been 
noted feeding on quince, prune, plum, 
peach, cherry and walnuts—truly, a varied 
menu! 


Walnuts in Jeopardy Since 1902 


The first notice given of walnut infesta- 
tion in the United States occurred at Con- 
cord, Cal., in early October, 1902. An en- 
tire orchard had been attacked by the 
moth, one tree near packing shed showing 
as much as 50 per cent infestation. Since 
then, it has been found frequently in wal- 
nuts procured all over the country. 

As to the varieties of walnut attacked 
by the codling moth, all of the soft-shelled 
French walnuts have been found to be sub- 
ject to infestation; in fact, any soft-shelled 
walnut having a fibrous tissue connecting 
the halves of the shell at the base. Moths 
have been reared from sample of Mayette, 
Concord, Franquette and Parisienne varie- 
ties. The resulting injury to the walnut 
kernel is such as to render it rancid and 
unfit for human consumption. 

More recently, the Federal Horticultural 
Board claims to have found evidence of 
similar infestation in other European nuts 
coming into this country. 

The codling moth is often confused with 
that other moth which is the bane of the 
confectionery industry, the Indian meal 
moth. The codling moth is a very beau- 
tiful insect with a wing-spread of from 
half to three-quarters of an inch. The 
front wings are the color of brown watered 
silk and are crossed by lines of brown and 
gray seales. Near the tip of each wing is 
a large bronze spot. The hind wings are 
gray and are concealed during repose. The 
Indian meal moth is easy to distinguish 
from it by reason of its pale tan color and 
smaller wing spread. The larva of the 
codling moth is somewhat larger than that 
of the Indian meal moth and is usually 
of a slightly pinkish color. 

Practically every state in the Union is 
at present engaged in combatting the cod- 
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ling moth. If we keep bringing in new 
varieties and fresh specimens from Eu- 
rope we may as well acknowledge our de- 
feat right now. The quarantine restric- 
tions imposed upon the importer of foreign 
nuts are merely designed to strengthen an 
existing blockade. California is no more 
interested in this action than New York 
state. We are all fighting together in the 
common defense to keep out of the country 
the most expensive fruit pest which we 
have ever known! 


The Very Enccuraging Outlook 


When the smoke clears away down on 
Hudson street, pride in scientific accom- 
plishment will have taken the place of 
gloom. California has already pointed out 
the way. For the past two years, Cali- 
fornia walnuts, almonds, figs, dates, pota- 
toes, nursery stock, ete., have been thor- 
oughly and efficiently fumigated through 
the use of carbon disulphide or hydro- 
cyanic acid gas. Equipment is available 
for accommodating as little as one ton up 
to a regulation freight car complete with 
its load of merchandise done up in pack- 
ages. Ninety minutes are required to 
sterilize each charge of the equipment. 
Treatment penetrates wood, cardboard, 
paper, fabric, right into the cellular struc- 
ture of the materials to be fumigated. 

The system is as fool-proof as it is pos- 
sible for human ingenuity to make it. The 
cost of treatment ranges between an eighth 
and a quarter of a cent a pound, surely 
cheap insurance against deterioration or 
loss of the merchandise! 

The Department of Agriculture has 
made evident its willingness to permit the 
disinfection of infested parcels while in 
bond. Egyptian cotton, which has been 
under quarantine for a number of years, is 
being fumigated in bond at two points, 
one in Staten Island, and the other in 
Brooklyn. The agent employed is hydro- 
eyanic acid gas. A number of the confec- 
tioners employ their own methods of fum- 
igation or treatment. 

We believe that a majority of the con- 
fectioners throughout the country would 
gladly pay a premium of a 4 to “%e per 
pound to get sterile merchandise. We are 
on the eve of a great rejoicing; why all 
the gloom? 








A Little Journey to the Home of 
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by Earl R. Allured, Publisher, 


N MY opinion,” 

wrote Lord Lever- 
hulme in a letter to 
Mr. Robertson fol- 
lowing his visit 
through his confectionery facto- 
ries, “wonderful as your works 
are, and wonderful as the organ- 
ization displayed therein is, the 
great attraction to me was your- 
self and your personality. You 
seem to radiate your force 
throughout the whole establish- 
ment like a great human dyna- 
mo, and as long as Australia pro- 
duces manufacturers actuated 
with the same attention to busi- 
ness as yourself then’ Australia 
need fear no competition.” 
Those who have met Mr. Rob- 
ertson during his visit in United 
States the past four months have 
been likewise impressed with his 
unconquerable energy and “pride 
of craft” to which his industrial 
works in Australia are a living 
monument. 








Since our September issue 
went to press the Robertsons 
have spent the month through- 
out the East. They sailed Octo- 
ber 11th for England and expect 
to return to their home in Fitz- 
roy, Melbourne, Australia, in 
January. Many of our readers 
will remember the illustrated 
story of MacRobertsons pub- 
lished in the January, 1923 issue 
of this publication. We are for- 
tunate in having a 
number of new photo- 
graphs, reproduced 
herewith, which Mr. 
Robertson kindly 
loaned us. We want 
to record some addi- 
tional details about 
this famed confection- 
ery institution gleaned 
from recent  inter- 
views. 

MacRobertson owns 
controlling interest in 
following allied indus- 
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Ltd., The Maize Products, Ltd., 
Federal Cask, Ltd., Federal 
Timber, Ltd., and Timber Prod- 
ucts, Ltd., Primary Products, 
Ltd., and the H. & H. Printing 
Co. This business is one of the 
most self-contained — establish- 
ments in Australia. All the 
boxes, cartons, labels, and cases, 
are made in a special box fac- 
tory adjacent to the main works, 
and in the two large engineers’ 
shops most of the machinery is 
designed and constructed. The 
staff includes electricians, box- 
makers, casemakers, carpenters, 
plumbers, chemists, engineers, 
architects, and draughtsmen. 

It is significant that the per 
capita consumption of sugar in 
Australia is 138 pounds; the to- 
tal population of the common- 
wealth is 6 million. The total 
yearly production of confection- 
ery in Australia at manufactured 
value is $35,000,000. MacRob- 
ertsons annual sales are $12,- 
000,000 — one-third the business 
of the rest of the industry com- 
bined. The employes number 
2,480, necessitating a payroll of 
approximately $2,500,000. 

Sales and Advertising Policy 

The MacRobertson line is 
sold direct to retail trade who 
must handle the line exclusively. 
There are over 700 items in the 
complete line. Salesmen call on 
trade with motor trucks some of 
which are fitted up 
with showcases and 
elaborate sample dis- 
play. MacRobertson 
has not spent a nickel 
for newspaper or bill- 
board advertising but 
believes in using lib- 
eral space in the trade 
paper reaching the re- 
tail trade. He spares 
no expense in produc- 
ing the most attractive 
packages and wrap- 
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World’s Monster Conche 





Twenty-two people are seated at a dining table ins'de the pot of this monster conche for purpose 
of showing its capacity. The machine was designed and built by MacRobertson’s engineers at a 
cost of $50,000. It will treat 5 tons of chocolate at one operation. Has two rollers. Chain drive. 


Fine Chocolate is Mac’s Specialty 


Mr. Robertson waxes especially eloquent when 
speaking about his chocolate manufacturing and 
enrober departments. The above photo of the 
mammoth conche shows how intensively the 
MacRobertson engineers are 
studying the technique of choc- 
late making. “The Gordian,” 
the German authority, made 
this tribute to Mr. Robertson : 


“Your ‘Dolly Varden’ Milk Choe- 
olate is of quite a different sort 
than produced in Austria, Switzer- 
land, Germany, or in other parts of 
Europe. It is especially noteworthy 
as regards the large content of fresh 
sweetened condensed — full-cream 
milk—a_ content so large that in 
this milk chocolate, milk is by far 
the chief thing, a very important 
feature. The ‘Gordian’ has been 
pointing out to the Continental man- 
ufacturers of milk chocolate for 
years past the need of abundant 
milk in chocolate. Your ‘Dolly 
Varden’ Milk Chocolate is so very 
different from the European type 
that one would speak of it as quite 
a distinct production, and we would 
emphatically advise that Continental 
















. finished. 


manufacturers should quickly get out of the dull mo 
notony and have more full-cream milk, in their Milk 
Chocolate productions.” 

These results have been obtained by close co- 
operation of the chocolatier with the engineer. 

(Further details about the 5-ton conche illus- 
William Hopper, trated above will be sent any 
the genids who reader on request. ) 
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but no hand-dipping. “The 
elite of confectionery,” says 
Mr. Robertson, “is not hand- 
dipped.” In fork-dipping de- 
partment the chocolate is 
worked with a pallet knife 

and not the hands. The foiled 
pieces are wrapped on a For- 
grove machine which preserves 
the detail in the stringing after 
the piece is covered with foil. 
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MacRobertson’s Famous “Columbine” Caramel Department 





rior and windows. A staff of expert display 
artists are employed to install displays in their 
dealers stores and keep them in proper condition. 

Above: Battery of Ideal caramel machines 
(nine units) which automatically size, cut and 
wrap each piece first in wax paper then in 
foil. Entire output of about 14,000 pounds 
daily is packed in small counter size container 





shown below—a strikingly attractive package 
in full color. 

This “Columbine” caramel packet is one of 
the outstanding sales successes in Australia: 
Mr. Robertson would like to arrange with some 
American manufacturer to make up the line 
for distribution in Uniteed States. Anyone 
interested may write Mr. Robinson direct. 
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Chocolate Coating and Packing Departments 


ELOW (oval): Girls feeding the nine va- 

rieties of centers onto the enrober belt 
which carries the coated goods through a 
ninety-foot cooling tunnel to the packing de- 
partment, shown in the upper photograph, 
where the 5-pound boxes of “Romance” choco- 
lates, in complete assortment, are packed di- 
rectly off the delivery end of the belt. Output 


1800 5-lb. boxes (assortments) per day. 3500 
boxes of bar goods (24s) per enrober per day. 
Mr. Robertson stresses the point of not allow 
ing either the raw materials or the goods in 
process to be exposed to the air longer than 
minimum time to get them into the packing 
boxes. This reduces bacteriological trouble 
and the hazard of insect infestation. 





The factory girls bring their own lunch, All 
are required to wear washable uniforms which 
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Dining Room at MacRobertson’s 


are sold to the workers at cost. A high stand personnel. 


This familiar pack- 
age of “Life Savers” 
is now manufactured 
for Australia by Mac 
Robertson by special 
arrangement with 
Life Savers, Inc., of 
Port Chester, N. Y. 


The Home of “Life Savers,” Inc., of Australia 
Subsidiary of MacRobertson’s 
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ard of cleanliness, sanitation and hygiene is 
maintained throughout the entire plant and 


Mr. Robertson person- 
ally superintends the 
production of all his 
confectionery products. 
He is shown above in- 
specting Life Saver 
Mints at one of the 
compressor machines. 





Monthly Digest of 
Current Technical Literature 


of direct or indirect relationship to the confectionery industry 


THE chemical press and other scientific literature of America, also 


of Germany, France, England, Italy and other foreign countries, 


contains from time to time some discussions which have an important 


bearing on the technical phases of the confectionery industry. The 


reliable scientific publications of the world are being searched each 


month for this material which will hereafter be digested and presented 


in the following form in this publication. If desired, we are in posi- 


tion to furnish photostatic copies of original articles at 25¢ per page. 


A New Constant for Milk Fat. By J. Kuhl- 
mann and J. Crossfeld. Z. Untersuch Lebensm, 
V. 51, P. 31-42 (1926) ; cf. C. A. 20-119. A new 
constant for milk fat has been worked out which 
is not influenced by the presence of caprylic acid. 
It is called the “butyric acid no.” and is detd. as 
follows: 5 g. of fat is sapond. with 2 cc. of potas- 
sium hydroxid solution (750 g. per 1) and 10 cc. 
of glycerol in a 300-cc. round flask by rotating 
over a free flame, cooled below 100°, and 100 cc. 
of water is added. After cooling to 20° there is 
added with agitation 50 cc. of dil. sulphric acid 
(25 cc. coned. sulphuric acid per 1.) and 15 g. of 
powdered anhydr. soda sulphate, then 10 cc. of a 
cocoanut soap solution and 0.1 g. of purified 
kieselguhr. The mixture is allowed to stand for 
10 min. or more with occasional shaking and 
filtered through an air-dried folded filter of fine 
texture. 125 cc. of the filtrate is placed in a 500- 
ec. round flask, 50 cc. of diluted sulphuric acid 
and some powdered pumice are added, and dist. is 
carried out so as to obtain 110 ce. of distillate in 
20 min. (96% of the butyric acid present is 
thus obtained.) The distillate is titrated with 0.1 
N. alkali, with phenolphtahalein. The no. of cc. 
of 0.1 N. alkali used, after the figure obtained in 
a blank expt. is subtracted, is multiplied by 1.4 
(since 125 cc. of the 175 cc. of filtrate were used 
for distn.) and the resulting figure is the butyric 
acid no. The cocoanut soap solution is prepared 
as follows: A mixture of 100 g. of cocoanut oil, 
100 g. of glycerol and 40 cc. of caustic soda 
solution (750 g. per |.) is cautiously heated in a 
l. flask over a free flame with agitation until a 
clear soap solution is obtained ; after cooling water 
is added to make 1 1. The av. butyric acid no. 
of butter fat is 20; cocoanut oil gives a figure of 
0.9, which is due probably to caproic acid. By 
use of a small correction for cocoanut oil, caled. 
from the sapon. and butyric acid nos., the per cent 


of milk fat in a fat mixture may be determined 
within about 1%. 


Contribution to Valuation of Cocoa. By H. 
Luhrig. Pharmaceutical Zentralh., V. 67, P. 129- 
135. Luhrig considers the investigation of cocoa 
the most valuable. Felica contents is below 1/10 
of 1%. The cocoa may be considered free from 
added shells. The manganese content of the ker- 
nel should range from 2.0 to 3.3 mg. The shell 
should contain from 6.4 to 20.4 mg. in 100 gr. 
of cacao, 

Investigation of Cacao Fat in Cacao Butter 
and Chocolate. By |. Ruffy. Mitt. Lebens- 
mitteluners. u. Hygiene, V. 17, P. 15-19. The 
method of Hartel and Maranis is useful in deter- 
mining small quantities of cacao butter. The 
transition constant of cacao butter and chocolate 
should not exceed 60, and milk chocolate 80. 


Estimation of Vanillin. By . Arbenz. Mitt. 
Lebensmittelunters. u. Hygiene, V. 17, P. 19. 
The acidimetric method of Pritzker and Jungkunz 
vields the most exact valuation. 

Du'cin Sweetening. By Serger. DRP. P. 
418-485, V. 15. Experiments were conducted on 
the use of dulcin as a sweetening material in the 
manufacture of confections and conserves. It 
was found that sugar could be substituted by 
dulcin to the extent of 50% without affecting the 
flavor. 

Borax Treatment of Lemons. [Ly R. J. Ben- 
ton. Agricultural Gazette, N. S. Wales, V. 37, 
P. 94. Lemons remain in excellent condition 
after one month in storage under an ordinary 
shed, when previously dipped in a 5% borax 
solution at 115 F. for 5 minutes. Untreated fruit 
developed 8 to 15 molded lemons per case after 
storage for 5 days. The treated lemons showed 
excellent curing qualities. 








Editorial 


A New Angle to the Cherry Case 


HREE years of liti- 
gation have not end- 
ed the troubles of the 
cherry manufacturer. 
Rather, they have been 
immeasureably compli- 
cated with the raising 
of new issues. Three 
cases have been adjudi- 
cated in the importer’s 
favor, but the usual sequence of ‘‘three 
strikes and out’’ seems to have been disre- 
garded by the Treasury Department. A 
fourth action is now pending. 

Meanwhile, the indomitable Collector of 
Customs continues to assess the disputed 
40 per cent duty until thousands of dollars 
of what the importers believe to be their 
money are in the coffers of the Treasury 
Department awaiting a Judgment Day that 
draws no nearer with the passage of time. 
Ard that is what makes the case so eter- 
nally fascinating—no matter who loses, 
the Government keeps the change. 

Several disquieting symptoms of inter- 
nal dissension have appeared to break the 
monotony during the long drawn out legal 
encounters, but it was not until quite re- 
cently that this rebel sentiment had erys- 
tallized sufficiently to come right out in the 
open. It is now an open secret that the 
importing manufacturers are divided into 
two enemy camps, the one favoring a 2c 
duty on pitted cherries, and the other urg- 
ing not only a 40 per cent duty, but a 60 
per cent duty, if the tariff would allow. 
(The Government also has a lot of their 
money !) 

Why this sudden tossing of a fortune to 
the winds? Why the espousal of a ‘‘lost 
cause’’ by manufacturers whose sole prof- 
it must be made on maraschino cherries? 
Issues lie deeper than words. 


The History of the Case 


The history of imported cherries since 
1922 has been a stormy one. Prior to the 
enactment of the Fordney tariff measure, 
the bulk of our imported cherries came in 
with their stems attached and their pits 
inside. About 1921, possibly a little be- 
fore, one or two of the importers tried the 
experiment of bringing in these cherries 
pitted and stemmed. The customs authori- 
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ties, whether or not they appreciated the 
distinction, admitted them as ‘‘cherries in 
brine’’ and assessed them at the then-pre- 
vailing tariff rate of 3c per pound. (Ac- 
cording to the importers, this established a 
precedent in their favor.) 

In 1922 the Fordney Tariff Bill was en- 
acted into law to supersede the Emergency 
Tariff, which had operated during the war. 
The paragraph relating to the duty on 
cherries reads as. fo"ows: 


“737, Cherries, in their natural state, sul- 
phured or in brine, 2 cents per pound; 
maraschino cherries and cherries prepared or 
preserved in any other manner, 40 per centum 
ad valorem.” 

As the pitted cherry rapidly began to 
displace the unpitted variety on the import 
manifests, the customs authorities thought 
they sensed a ‘‘nigger in the woodpile.’’ 
They decided that pitted cherries had had 
something done to them which took them 
out of their natural state; that they were 
no longer ‘‘cherries in their natural state,’’ 
but ‘‘cherries prepared in another man- 
ner.’’ Forthwith, they assessed all ar- 
rivals of pitted cherries at 40 per cent ad 
valorem, and for the most part have con- 
tinued to do'so ever since. 

This action by the local customs authori- 
ties was hotly contested by the Fruit Prod- 
ucts Corporhtion, a factor having its own 
cherry packing plant in Italy. The case 
was decided by the Board of General Ap- 
praisers in G. A. 8787 and was the subject 
of Treasury Decision 40160. The board 
held that a like commodity was classifiable 
under the first part of paragraph 737 as 
cherries sulphured and in brine. Purely a 
matter of definition. Strike One! 

But the Collector of Customs had his 
mind fully made up that somebody had put 
over ‘‘a fast one.’? He appealed the case 
but the decision of the Board of General 
Appraisers was sustained. (United States 
vs. Fruit Products Corporation, 12ct. Cus- 
toms Appeals 337; Treasury Decision 
40486). Strike Two! 

On June 3rd last a new technicality en- 
tered into the case—the question of com- 
mercial designation. Was it a custom of 
the trade to regard pitted cherries as 
‘‘cherries in brine’’ at the time the tariff 
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law was enacted? The Collector of Cus- 
toms, true to his traditions, decided that it 

yas not, and again assessed pitted cherries 
at 40 per cent. 

To this the importers’ answer was the 
filing of a series of five protests with the 
United States Customs Court (Cases Nos. 
32859-G /24563/24, ete., of Oreste Franchi 
and Fruit Products Corporation). The 
Government had assumed the burden of 
proof to show that by commercial designa- 
tion pitted cherries should be classed as 
prepared or preserved cherries. 

According to Justice Young, three things 
must be shown in order to establish a com- 
mercial designation : 

(1) that the words “cherries in brine” were 
understood in the whowesale trade on 
September 21st, 1922, to comprehend 
only unpitted cherries, and that such 
understanding was definite, uniform and 
general ; 


(2) that it excluded pitted cherries; and 


(3) that the trade understanding or usage 
was different from the common or ordi- 
nary meaning. 

In the opinion of two of the three pre- 
siding justices, the Government merely 
succeeded in showing that pitted cherries 
were not known nor handled by their wit- 
nesses at the time of the passage of the 
Tariff Act. Further, they stated, even if 
it were conceded that pitted cherries were 
unknown previous to the passage of the 
tariff law, they would still be dutiable (as 
a new commodity), as ‘‘cherries, sulphured 
and in brine.’?’ The Government had been 
unable to show that the trade usage defi- 
nitely excluded the pitted variety from the 
designation ‘‘cherries in brine’’ or that the 
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trade usage differed from the ordinary 
understanding of the words. 

This third triumph of the importers was 
short-lived, for two of the largest and most 
reputable manufacturers of maraschino 
cherries in the country had taken the stand 
as witnesses for the United States Govern- 
ment! This was an entirely new angle. 
‘‘Traitor!’’ came from one _ quarter. 
‘*Cave-dweller! Bathtub manufacturer!’’ 
from another. The air waxed hot. with 
words. Price became the language of 
battle. 

Taking heart from the unexpected turn 
of events and adducing additional evidence 
from the testimony of their two new wit- 
nesses, the thrice-defeated Treasury De- 
partment again appealed its case, this time 
to come up before the Court of Customs 
Appeals sitting at Washington. 

It is evident that the battle has just be- 
gun. The fundamental issues involved in 
this convulsion of the cherry industry are 
obviously not the petty surface technicali- 
ties upon which the legal satus of the case 
must ultimately stand or fall. Causes go 
deeper than legal verbiage or grammatical 
constructions. What are these issues? 

Since the appeal is from the decision of 
a lower court, we must examine the opin- 
ions which were laboriously handed down 
by its three presiding justices, Waite, 
Young and Adamson. Justice Young con- 
curred in the opinion of Justice Waite; 
Justice Adamson vigorously dissented. 
Following the presentation of these note- 
worthy documents, we will hold a little in- 
formal forum of our own to discuss the 
pros and cons of the importers, the under- 
lying issues and their probable effect on 
the candy industry. 


The Case For and Against the Lower 
Duty on Pitted Cherries 


Justice Waite: 


The only question herein which was 
not raised in the earlier case is that of commer- 
cial designation. The Government has assumed 
the burden of proof to show that by commercial 
designation cherries such as imported here should 
be classified ‘as prepared or preserved cherries. 
To that end they have introduced a number of 
witnesses who deal in cherries either sulphured 
or in brine, or both, generally both. From the 
testimony of these witnesses it appears that pre- 
vious to the passage of the act of 1922 there were 
no pitted cherries imported in brine or sulphured 
and in brine. The witnesses testified, however, 
without any knowledge of the commodity pitted 
cherries in that condition, that they were ex- 


cluded by the trade from the term “cherries sul- 
phured or in brine.” However, it is admitted by 
some of them that in dealing in cherries in brine 
it was frequently provided in the contract that 
they should have their pits in and stems attached. 


The law as I understand it relating to com- 
mercial designation is aptly expressed in Sonn v. 
Magone (159 U. S. 417) as follows: 


“In construing a tariff act when it is 
claimed that the commercial use of a word 
or phrase in it differs from the ordinary sig- 
nification of such word or phrase, in order 
that the former prevail over the latter, it must 
appear that the commercial designation is the 
result of established usage in commerce and 
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trade, and that at the time of the passage of 
the act that usage was definite, uniform and 
general and not partial, local or personal.” 


And, further, as I understand the law, 
the commodity must be excluded from that classi- 
fication which is sought. 

The importers introduced several witnesses 
who have been in the business of manufacturing 
fruit products and have been extensively engaged 
in buying and selling cherries sulphured and in 
brine, and it was shown by them that previous to 
the passage of the law of 1922 cherries pitted, 
sulphured, and in brine were bought and sold as 
cherries in brine. This was not to any great ex- 
tent, because it appears that the use of pitted 
cherries began about 1921 and increased in im- 
portance up to the present time. 

The rule of commercial designation as appli- 
cable to this case would require that pitted cher- 
ries, sulphured and in brine, were excluded from 
the classification of cherries, sulphured or in brine, 
immediately preceding and at the time of the 
passage of the act of 1922. This I do not think 
has been shown. Af the most, the Government 
has shown that pitted cherries, sulphured and in 
brine were net known or handled by the witnesses 
sworn on the part of the Government. 1 think, 
however, that proof is ample by testimony of 
those conversant with the trade and have been 
so conversant for many years, that removing the 
pits would not exclude the cherries from the 
classification as claimed by the Government. 

If it be conceded that the commodity was un- 
known previous to the passage of the law of 1922, 
as a new commodity, in my judgment, under the 
evidence in this case, it would be classifiable as 
claimed by the importer, to-wit, under the first 
clause of paragraph 737 as cherries, sulphured, 
and in brine. Aside from this, I do not 
think the Government has established the claim 
of commercial designation as required by the 
decisions. 

It will be noted that the laws of 1909 and 1913 
did not provide for cherries in brine specifically. 
The law of 1922 devotes one paragraph, 737, ex- 
clusively to various kinds of cherries, including 
cherries in brine. Commercial designation, to my 
mind, not having been shown as between the two 
clauses, “cherries in brine,” and “cherries pre- 
pared or preserved in any manner,” and the first 
clause being more specific, I see no reason for 
departing from the decision in the Fruit Products 
Corporation case, supra, which was sustained by 
the Court of Customs Appeals. 

The protests are therefore sustained. 


Justice Young (concurring) : 

(After discussing at some length the bibliog- 
raphy of the mooted paragraph in the Fordney 
Tariff Law). It was known to Con- 
gress at the time of the passage of the tariff 
law, that aside from their importation in their 
fresh, natural state, cherries were imported in 
two ways—viz., (1) as plucked from the trees to- 
gether with their stems and pits, and (2) with 
their stems and pits removed. In both cases they 
were subjected to the process of sulphuring for 
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the purpose of bleaching them and bringing them 
to a uniform color, and were also packed in brine 
in order that they would not decay. Congress 
was also aware of the fact that all such cherries 
were imported for the purpose of converting them 
into maraschino cherries, or to be otherwise pre- 
pared or preserved in sugar, candied or glacéd. 
With this full knowledge of the facts Congress 
provided that sulphured cherries or cherries in 
brine, the raw material for the manufacture of 
cherries in a form for consumption such as 
maraschino cherries, shouid bear the same rate of 
duty as cherries in their natural state, although 
they had advanced a step in the process of manu- 
facture. This view is confirmed by the fact that 
cherries sulphured or cherries in brine are not fit 
for human food in that condition. They are still 
in the class of raw materials out of which edible 
things can be made. 

It is therefore plain that Congress did not in- 
tend to differentiate between cherries of one color 
or another or between one condition of manufac- 
ture or another while still in the raw state; but 
only intended to differentiate between cherries in 
their natural state, cherries sulphured, or cherries 
packed in brine, on the one hand, and the finished 
product on the other, the former carrying a rate 
of 2 cents per pound and the latter 40 per cent ad 
valorem. This is in entire harmony with the pol- 
icy pursued in the preparation of the entire tariff 
law, wherein decidedly higher rates of duty are 
carried upon the finished product than upon the 
materials out of which the finished product is 
made. Of course, Congress could have recog- 
nized pitted cherries as in a condition of partial 
manufacture and could have given them a rate 
different from that given to unpitted cherries, but 
Congress did not do so, 

In order to establish a commercial designation 
in these cases three things must be shown, ac- 
cording to the precedents : 

(1) That the words “cherries in brine” were under- 
stood in the wholesale trade on September 21, 
1922, to comprehend only unpitted cherries, and 
that such understanding was definite, uniform, 
and general; 

(2) That it excluded pitted cherries; and 


(3) That the trade understanding and usage was dif- 
ferent from the common or ordinary meaning. 


Counsel for the Government contends that the 
testimony in these cases has established a com- 
mercial designation, and that by reason thereof 
“cherries in brine,” at the time of the passage of 
the tariff act of 1922, meant unpitted cherries. | 
think the testimony does show that unpitted cher- 
ries were generally and uniformly bought and 
sold in the United States as “cherries in brine”— 
that is to say, the first requirement to establish a 
commercial designation, as set forth herein, has 
keen met by the evidence. 

In respect to the second requirement, it is im- 
possible to conceive how cherries in brine can have 
a different commercial meaning from the ordinary 
meaning unless it be said that “cherries” means 
unpitted cherries in ordinary language, while in 
commercial language it includes pitted cherries. 
In other words, commercial designation is imma- 
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terial unless “cherries in brine” in commerce 
means something different from whole cherries in 
brine. There is no escape from this conclusion, 
and if it does mean something else then it fol- 
lows that pitted cherries are not excluded. 

In respect to the third requirement, it is clear 
that pitted cherries in brine in the common, ordi- 
nary understanding of the words, are cherries in 
brine. It is the natural way to describe them. A 
cherry without its pit and stem is still a cherry. 
The court has held that an olive without its pit, 
stuffed with a pimento, is still an olive. : 
And this court had held that an onion with the 
outer skin removed, immersed in vinegar and bot- 
tled, is still an onion. Consequently, pitted cher- 
ries are still cherries, and the language of the 
statute “cherries in brine,” describes them in ordi- 
nary words. 

I concur in the view expressed by Judge Waite 
that no commercial designation has been estab- 
lished, and that there is no reason why we should 
depart from our decision in the Fruit Products 
Corporation case, which decision was sustained by 
the Court of Customs Appeals. 


It looks like a bad day for the reealci- 
trants. Still, let us hear what the remain- 
ing judge has to say: 


Justice Adamson (<lissenting) : 


AM unable to agree with the majority in this 

case. These errors are probably attributable, 
first, to a misunderstanding of the definition of 
the words “natural state”; second, to erroneous 
grammatical construction of paragraph 737 ; and, 
third, the ingenious discussion insisting that if the 
same word is used in the trade designation as is 
used in common, no trade designation is estab- 
lished. It is true my associates are supported in 
their views by some court decisions, as well as 
one former decision by the Board of (General Ap- 
praisers, but as common usage established by 
Lexicoaraphers and eminent writers and scholars 
constitutes the highest court on this subject, no 
status of stare decisis can be established by any 
decision or line of decisions by courts of limited 
jurisdiction, especially when cases arise based on 
substantially different evidence, as in the case at 
bar. Grammatical rules and technical definitions 
may be disregarded where necessary in ambigu- 
ous cases to determine the intent of the legislature 
and secure justice, but no such situation is claimed 
to have existed. Definitions are adopted and the 
grammatical construction made without any such 
claim. 

The merchandise under discussion was pitted 
cherries imported in sulphur or brine. The col- 
lector of customs classified “as prepared in any 
manner.” The two portions of the sentence sep- 
arated by a semicolon refer to two different 
classes of cherries and some confusion is pro- 
duced by the apparent repetition in the second 
part of the sentence of a part of the first. That 
repetition | regard, however, as apparent rather 
than real. The first part of the sentence preced- 
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ing the semicolon provides for cherries in their 
natural state. “Sulphured or in brine” does not 
mean “prepared or preserved,” but means the 
same as is meant when you salt meat. It simply 
holds it in its present state. It does not prepare 
it for anything. It is already placed in condition 
to be salted down and prevent decay. It is not 
preparation nor preserving. It is simply holding 
it in the condition in which it was then placed in 
sulphur or in brine. If it had already been pre 
pared, the sulphur or brine does not prepare it 
but maintains the status quo. Preserving, ac- 
cording to usage and dictionaries, conveys the 
meaning of improving its taste and palatability for 
food, but preparing it means putting it in shape 
for some other use or purpose. 

Natural state, as applied to cherries can not 
mean with the pits removed, because the seed be- 
ing the vital principle which alone makes propa 
gation or generation possible, neither animal nor 
vegetable can be considered in the “natural state,”’ 
but entirely denatured, if the seeds have been re 
moved. The evidence shows that removing the 
cherry seed is a preparation for manufacturing 
into maraschino or glacéd cherries and brings 
pitted cherries squarely within the second part of 
the sentence, prepared cherries, and it is the only 
preparation necessary as shown by the evidence to 
prepare them to be manufactured into maraschino 
or glacéd cherries. 

As to the discussion about trade designations, 
the claim that it is not shown when the same 
words are used in common usage and in the trade 
designation, it is respectfully suggested that ac- 
cording to the evidence, the same word may have 
different signification at different periods. 

For instance, the evidence in this case shows 
beyond doubt that, while formerly pitted cherries 
preserved in brine or sulphur were known abroad, 
they were not known or used in the trade of the 
United States prior to the agitation which resulted 
in the enactment of the present tariff law. When 
persons engaged in importing into the United 
States ordered cherries preserved in sulphur or 
brine. whether domestic or foreign, the meaning 
of the trade was understood to be cherries un- 
pitted and the orders were so filled. 

The words “cherries sulphured or in brine” 
were understood in the wholesale trade of the 
United States on and prior to September 21, 1922, 
to comprehend unpitted cherries. Such under- 
standing was uniform, definite, and general and 
excluded pitted cherries. The reason for that is 
simple. The foreign manufacturer of maraschino 
cherries used the same labor if he made the prep- 
aration himself by removing the pits that the pro- 
ducer of the cherries used if he removed the pits 
before sending them to the manufacturer, so 
there was no difference in the cost, and it was a 
matter of convenience whether the manufacturer 
took them already pitted or unpitted, but the evi- 
dence is that pitting the cherries in the United 
States costs several times as much as the same 
operation costs abroad. 

The American manufacturer out of respect to 
our laws preferred to have American labor do 
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the work of preparation. Therefore, the practice 
was to import them with the pits in and the trade 
recognized at that time the meaning of the words 
to be cherries with the pits in, but when the agita- 
tion for the enactment of the present tariff law 
hegan the importers were as alert as the domestic 
manufacturers. Many of the importers are as 
smart and as vigilant as the domestic manu factur- 
ers, and all of them kept posted as to the pros- 
pects of pending legislation. When the American 
manufacturer began to make propositions for 
legislation to prevent or minimize foreign com- 
petition the importers began to cast about for 
methods to circumvent the proposed legislation. 
So, according to the evidence, while the bill was 
pending some importers began to order pitted 
cherries sulphured or in brine, and since the enact- 
ment of the tariff law of 1922 the practice rapidly 
grew up of importing them under the same lan- 
auage but with their pits removed. 

I doubt the propriety or legality of permitting 
or recognizing any trade designation built up or 
attempted to be built up after the enactment of 
the legislation. The commodity should be treated 
as it was regarded at and prior to the enactment 
of the law. /f there is any doubt about the inten- 
tion of Congress in adopting this language, re- 
course may be had to the consideration of one of 
the purposes, tf not the main purpose, of this 
legislation, to-wit, preserving and protecting the 
rights and dignity of American labor and encour- 
aging and protecting American production. lf 
Congress meant protecting the manufacturers of 
maraschino cherries against the American pro- 
ducers of cherries who pay, according to the evi- 
dence, propably three times as much for remov- 
ing the pits as is paid to labor abroad you might 
reach one conclusion, but I do not believe Con- 
gress meant any such thing. I believe it intended 
that the law should be as fair to the producers of 
cherries and other things which enter into the 
American commerce as to the manufacturers of 
such or any other commodities. One of the great- 
est industries of the United States is the growth 
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and preparation of cherries for market, and 
according to the evidence that preparation for 
manufacturing consists in removing the pits. We 
have the authority in decisions both of the board 
and of the courts that the present law has regard 
for the interest of American labor and commerce, 
and one case in point in which the Court of Cus- 
toms Appeals adverted to that doctrine is T. D. 
40523. 

Even considered in the light of common and 
ordinary usage, the evidence shows that the cher- 
ries had previously been denatured, and thereby 
prepared in the only way and to the only extent 
requisite for manufacture, and it is not marvel- 
ous that subsequent to such preparation even 
“cherries prepared” were treated with sulphur or 
brine to protect them from decay while being 
transported and awaiting manufacture. Such 
subsequent treatment can not exclude “cherries 
prepared” from the collector’s proper classifica- 
tion as such, and the protest should be overruled. 


NE notes a touch of irony in Judge 
Adamson’s indictment of the importer 
trving to side-step American laws. In his 
broad interpretation of the issues involved 
in the cherry case, much is written between 
the lines. 

To which the importer says pointedly, 
‘*Sounds just like Senator Johnson of Cali- 
fornia. Protection for California and to 
hell with the rest of the country!’’ But 
what can be the answer of these importers 
when disillusioned members of their own 
industry turn like Brutus to administer a 
final stab? 

The following debate on the cherry case 
is the result of a series of consultations 
with importers and manufacturers repre- 
senting both of the contending factions. 
First, let us hear 


The Case for the Lower Duty 


VER half a million dollars annually 

are being taken out of the pockets of 
the candy manufacturer to gratify a non- 
competing industry on the Pacific Coast. 
Less than 10 per cent of the maraschino 
and glacé cherries manufactured in this 
country are made from domestic cherries. 
This in turn is less than 3 per cent of the 
total U. S. crop of Royal Anne cherries. 
The other 97 per cent are sold as fresh 
cherries or put up in cans similar to the 
Del Monte pack with which we are all 
familiar. According to the figures of the 
Department of Commerce, the Pacifie 
(Coast packers bottle around 60,000 cases 
of home-grown cherries a year. Compare 


this small production with the 700,600 
cases of maraschino cherries annually 
turned out by the eastern and mid-west 
packers from Italian cherries. Add to the 
latter some thirty or forty thousand bar- 
rels of maraschino cherries put up in bulk 
for the confectioner and you have a fair 
ilea of the comparative sizes of these two 
industries. Protection of the smaller Coast 
industry would work an_ incomparable 
hardship on the very large industry which 
must depend on Italy for its raw material. 

The Royal Anne cherry does not in any 
way resemble the Italian cherry and ecan- 
not he satisfactorily substituted for it. 
Approximately one-third of our entire im- 
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ports of Italian cherries in brine are sold 
to the candy manufacturer for dipping pur- 
poses. These are a small cherry counting 
around 200 to 250 to the pound. There is 
no domestie counterpart for this cherry. 
The cherries produced in California and 
Oregon are fully twice this size; conse- 
quently cannot be profitably used on a 
count basis for chocolate dipping. The 
substantial quantities of Italian cherries 
which the western packers are themselves 
obliged to import demonstrates clearly 
enough the unsuitability of domestic fruit 
for manufacturing. 

The Royal Anne cherry is of a watery 
texture, inclined to be ‘‘squashy.’’ The 
firmness of the Italian cherry makes it the 
only cherry which can be satisfactorily em- 
ployed for manufacturing. Again, the two 
do not compete. 

The quantity of Italian pitted cherries in 
brine brought into this country every year 
amounts to approximately 60,000 barrels, 
or 14 million pounds. The processing of 
these into maraschino and glacé cherries 
keeps a large amount of American labor 
profitably employed. The use of the pitted 
cherry has greatly increased the consump- 
tion of maraschino cherries in this coun- 
try. To revert to the unpitted cherry 
would materially reduce this consumption 
and the smaller number of pitters em- 
ploved in this country would by no means 


be compensated for by the loss of labor em- 
ployed in processing fewer cherries. 

It does not seem possible that Congress 
intended to assess the same rate of duty on 
the raw material as on the finished prod- 
uct. The domestic manufacturer’ of 
maraschino cherries who is forced to use 
un imported raw material is just as much 
entitled to protection from foreign com- 
petition as is the domestic producer of raw 
cherries. The arguments advanced by the 
Treasury Department have been technical- 
ities of definition. Not to have decided 
these three cases in favor of the importer 
would have been a travesty on justice. But 
every minute of obstruction caused by the 
local customs authorities in fruitless ap- 
peals to the higher courts brings financial 
hardship and embarrassment to the domes- 
tie manufacturer. 

The imposition of the same rate of duty 
on pitted cherries as on the finished prod- 
uct imported from France, Germany and 
Italy will mean the eventual elimination of 
glacé and maraschino cherry manufacture 
in the United States, and the absolute im- 
portation of the finished foreign product. 

For these reasons it is necessary that 
pitted cherries be accorded the lower duty 
basis of 2 cents per pound. 

The opposition will take the floor, and 
we will hear 


The Case Against the Lower Duty on 
Pitted Cherries 


UDGE ADAMSON was right, 
for, although it may be said 

that a tremendous increase in the 
consumption of maraschino cher- 
ries did occur about the time the 
tariff law was going into effect, and that 
the pitted cherry filled an- unprecedented 
demand for raw material which could not 
be supplied under existing labor conditions, 
the importer undoubtedly took advantage 
of the opportunity to establish a precedent 
by importing pitted cherries as cherries in 
brine. 

Having opened the door to an influx of 
foreign-pitted cherries, it became impos- 
sible to close the door again to shut off the 
supply. Obviously, under present labor 
costs, it would be impossible to bring in 
unpitted cherries and compete with cher- 
ries pitted with cheap foreign labor, yet 
many of the importers who, for reasons of 
policy, are apparently in sympathy with 
the plea for a 2 cent duty on pitted 
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cherries, secretly hope for noth- 
ing better than that the Govern- 
ment force them to return to the 
use of unpitted cherries, an 
action which would put every- 
body in the same boat. 

There is no maraschino cherry 
industry to speak of in this coun- 
try today. ‘Why fool ourselves? De- 
prived of the large pitting organizations, 
capital investment, ete., the manufae 
ture of maraschino cherries no longer 
deserves the dignity of being called an 
industry. It has degenerated into a series 
of sweat shops... Hundreds of unprin- 
cipled aliens, without either previous ex 
perience or capital, are today manufae- 
turing maraschino cherries for deeent 
people to eat. A bathtub and a stove are 
the only equipment they need. The 
cherries come already bleached, stemmed, 
pitted, graded and a part of the whole and 
broken removed, ready to be dumped into 
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the rinse water. Add color to the water, 
add simple syrup flavored with benzalde- 
hyde, and presto!—maraschino cherries. 
(If indeed the rinsing process is not facili- 
tated by the helpful addition of sodium 
chlorate and soda ash.) Of course, the 
product is not perfect, but in small quan- 
tities it is turned over quickly, a generous 
overdose of flavor completely masking the 
effects of the chemical reagents used in the 
oxidation and neutralization process. 

There are dozens of these sweatshops, 
bakery extensions and cellars scattered all 
over New York and Brooklyn. All the 
members of the family go out selling; ocea- 
sionally they catch some of the big buy- 
ers napping, too. 

The claim that the confectioner must 
bear the difference between a 2e and a 40 
per cent duty if pitted cherries are held 
taxable at 40 per cent ad valorem, a dif- 
ference of upwards of 20 cents per gallon 
on the finished cherries, is sheer nonsense. 
The trade would simply revert to unpitted 
cherries again and the difference in cost to 
the confectioner would be the difference 
between foreign and domestie labor of 
pitting. 

The importers who clamor most loudly 
about the necessity of protecting their 
American labor have for the most part 
their own packing plants in Italy, so that 
actually they are much more interested in 
Italian labor than they are in American 
labor. They have a virtual monopoly of 
the pitted cherry business, they refuse to 
quote you on unpitted cherries, and by rais- 
ing the price of the pitted product which 
the American manufacturer must use, they 
‘an put him out of business altogether. 


How Does This Affect the Candy 
Manufacturer? 


How does all this affect the candy manu- 
facturer? In the first place, cherries with 
their pits in do not deteriorate as rapidly 
as cherries from which the pits have been 
removed. In the latter product, a greater 
surface is exposed to disintegration and de- 
cay; it is no longer sealed against oxida- 
tion. Consequently, firmer and _ better 
keeping cherries can be produced from the 
unpitted cherry than from the pitted 
cherry. The cherries pitted by Italian 
labor are more frequently torn, and there 
is a greater percentage with the pits left in. 
If these are not carefully gone over again 
in this country, the pits are passed on to 
the customer. Obviously from the stand- 
point of quality, the confectioner has much 
to gain and nothing to lose if the manufae- 
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turer is made to go back to unpitted 
cherries. 

And as to the difference in labor costs, if 
the need is sufficiently real, or the differ- 
ence in cost so oppressive American in- 
genuity will devise mechanical means for 
overcoming it. Whatever incentive there 
was to perfect machines for pitting and 
grading the cherry was lost when the im- 
porter turned to pitted cherries. There is 
a machine in Milan which holds consider- 
able promise; possibly some of those 
which the machine manufacturers were 
working on in this country in 1921 and 1922 
ean be resurrected and in the light of re- 
cent mechanical advances perfected. 

The importer who states that American 
labor dislikes cherry-pitting because of the 
action of sulphur on their hands might try 
washing the cherries with water a few 
times before giving them to the girls to 
pit. If washing can remove sufficient sul- 
phur to bring the cherries within compli- 
ance with the Pennsylvania laws, it is diffi- 
cult to see how the cherries can cause any 
injury to the hands. 

The boon of being able to take care of 
large orders without capital and without a 
pitting organization has brought shame 
and dishonor upon the cherry industry. 
We now have sweat shops and worse. 

According to Judge Adamson, the law 
should be interpreted to read: 

Cherries in their natural state (whole, 
unpitted cherries). 

Cherries prepared (cherries, pitted and 
stemmed). 

Cherries 
glacéd). ‘ 

This is in accord with the evident inten- 
tion of Congress to differentiate between 
commodities in different stages of manu- 
facture as expressed in Paragraph 744 re- 
lating to olives: 


preserved (maraschino and 


‘*Olives in brine, green or ripe, 20 cents 
per gallon; pitted or stuffed 30 cents per 
gallon.”’ 

In the ease of cherries, stemming, pit- 
ting and grading are the only preparation 
incidental to manufacture; consequently 
pitted cherries should take the rate of duty 
prescribed for prepared cherries, 40 per 
cent ad valorem. 

As usual, the importer has greatly ex- 
aggerated the pressure brought to bear by 
the Californian cherry interests. On the 
other hand, it is nothing short of astonish- 
ing to note that the importers with Italian 
affiliations (financed for the most part by 
former liquor interests) are willing to go 
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to almost any lengths to prevent a division 
of classification which would necessitate 
closer customs inspection of incoming 
cherry cargoes! 

The enormous amount of money ex- 
pended in fighting this ruling, the extreme 
bitterness, the secrecy and the general ap- 
prehension which are met with on every 
side are far out of proportion to the appar- 
ent issue involved—namely, the difference 
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Contract Awarded for New 


W ORK will start October 1 on the erection 
in Boston of a new candy factory for W. F. 
Schrafft & Sons Corporation, to cost approxi- 
mately $1,500,000, the contract having been 
awarded to the Turner Construction Company of 
Boston. It is expected the job will be completed 
in about one year. Already the foundations have 
been completed by The Gow Company, Inc., of 
Euston. 

Lockwood, Greene & Co., Inc., of Boston are 
the architects and engineers for the plant, which 
will front on Main Street, Charlestown, and ad- 
joins the Charlestown playground at Sullivan 
Square. ‘ 

The new buildings are intended to replace 
Schrafft’s leased space at 160 Washington Street, 
North, in Boston, a mile from the new site. The 
corporation has occupied their present building 
ever since it was built nearly twenty years ago. 
More space is required because of the continued 
growth of the business. 


$1,500,000 Schrafft Building 


wn 


in cost between foreign and domestic labor 
of pitting. Are the importers merely 
‘*shadow-boxing’’ with themselves and 
with the Government, or is the real issue 
which they are so earnestly endeavoring to 
cover up, something which has vet to be 
brought out in the Government investiga- 
tions? 


Time will tell. 


The new building will be 200x480 feet, six 
stories high. It will take in, as a small part of 
its interior, the concern’s existing box factory 
which was built several years ago. The new 
building will completely surround and_ entirely 
cover the old one. 

The new factory will be constructed of rein- 
forced concrete, with a brick and limestone front. 
Qn the corner of the front adjoining the Charles- 
town playground there will be a massive tower 
about 150 feet high, with a large clock. Illumi- 
nated signs will be placed on the roof. 

The building will be fireproof in construction 
and every provision will be made for the health 
and comfort of employes. 

There also will be a power house in addition 
to the manufacturing building, the cost of this 
being included in the $1,500,000 estimate filed 
with the application for a building permit. 








Walnuts and Filberts Quarantined 


Federal Horticultural Board serves press notice of rigid entry 
requirements to arrest spread of European Codling Moth 


Dazed Importers Obtain Stay Until February Ist 





N SEPTEMBER 24th an order 
was issued by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, to become effective 
October Ist, 1926, prohibiting 
the importation of all species 
and varieties of walnuts, filberts, chest- 
nuts, cobnuts and acorns from European 
countries except under permit and under 
certain designated safeguards of inspec- 
tion and disinfection at the port of entry. 
The text of the order and the accompany- 
ing press notice follow: 

“U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Office of Information 
Press Service 

Release—I mmediate. September 24, 1926. 
European Nuts to Be Imported Only Under 
Permit 














Because of the more or less general infestation of 
European chestnuts with the European codling moth 
and other injurious insects which do not occur in 
the United States, the Secretary of Agriculture has 
issued an order, effective October 1, 1926, prohibit- 
ing entry from European countries of all kinds of 
chestnuts, walnuts, filberts, cobnuts and acorns, ex- 
cept under permit and under certain safeguards. 

During the shipping season of 1925-26 a large 
number of chestnuts shipped from Europe were in- 
fested with the European codling moth. This insect 
occurred in seven shipments from Italy, four from 
Spain and two from Portugal. What appeared to 
be the same insect was found in 30 shipments arriv- 
ing in New York and Boston from Italy. In addi- 
tion to the European codling moth, these chestnuts 
were frequently found infested with weevils. 

All of the nuts listed in the Secretary’s order are 
on record as hosts of the European codling moth. 
After October 1 all shipments of these nuts which 
upon inspection at the port of entry are found to 
be infested will have to be disinfected or refused 
entry, as it has been determined that the method of 
drying, curing or processing them in Europe does 
not entirely eliminate risk. o- 

205-27” 


“U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
FEDERAL HORTICULTURAL BOARD 


Notice of Permit Requirement for Entry of 
Chestnuts, Walnuts, Filberts, Cobnuts 
and Acorns From Europe 


It has been determined by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture that the method of drying, curing or 
processing chestnuts, walnuts, filberts, cobnuts and 
acorns in Europe does not entirely eliminate risk 
from the entry with such products of injurious in- 
sects, including the European codling moth (Carpo- 
capsa splendana) and species of chestnut weevils 
(Balaninus spp.). 

Notice is therefore hereby given that, in accord- 
ance with the proviso to regulation 2 (as amended) 
cf the rules and regulations supplemental to Notice 
of Quarantine No. 56, all species and varieties of 
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chestnuts, walnuts, filberts, cobnuts and acorns may 
be imported from any European country, on and 
after October 1, 1926, only under permit and on 
compliance with the safeguards prescribed therein. 

Done at the City of Washington this 22nd day of 
September, 1926. 

Witness my hand and the seal of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

W. M. JARIINE, 

(SEAL) Secretary of Agriculture.” 


HE unexpectedness of the embargo left 

Hudson Street in a daze. The majority 
of the importers had never heard of the 
codling moth before. Some read into the 
lines of the order a veiled threat from the 
California walnut growers, whose activi- 
ties in bringing about the high walnut and 
almond duties they have never quite for- 
given. Inquiry at the offices of the Cali- 
fornia ‘Walnut and Almond Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, however, failed to reveal evidence 
of any action taken by them to bring about 
the present restrictions. The few wise- 
acres who attempted to laugh off the quar- 
antine as just another joke by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture were readily subdued 
hy the more intelligent importers who had 
observed the effects of similar embargoes 
instituted by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and realized that the Department was 
in dead earnest. 

A committee of five appointed by the 
Dried Fruit* Association promptly ob- 
tained an interview with the Secretary of 
Agriculture at Washington. Secretary 
Jardine accorded them every courtesy and 
referred them to the Hon. Mr. Campbell, 
Chief of the Department, with whom they 
were permitted to file their protests. On 
their plea that the immediate operation of 
the quarantine order had caught them en- 
tirely unprepared and would absolutely 
ruin their holiday business, the Department 
postponed the date set for the practical 
application of the restrictions from Janu- 
ary Ist, 1927, to February Ist, 1927. 

Kivents in Hudson Street moved rapidly. 
A special meeting of the Dried Fruit Asso- 
ciation was held on the afternoon of Sep- 
tember 30th to hear and discuss the report 
of the committee. There was the usual 
talk of trying to pull political wires, but 
the meeting concluded with a final charge 
to the committee to continue their good 
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work and see if they couldn’t bring about 
a further amelioration of the restrictions. 
The following morning a delegation con- 
sisting of about a dozen of the importers 
engaged in conference with the officials of 
the local branch of the Federal Horticul- 
tural Board at 45 Broadway, New York 
City, to discuss permit requirements, ete. 

It is apparent that a number of the im- 
porters are still in the dark as to the na- 
ture of these requirements, what countries 
they are to cover, etc. One importer said: 
‘*] have filberts coming from Turkey in 
Asia as well as Turkey in Europe. Ac- 
cording to the order, it is only European 
nutmeats that are affected by the new rul- 
ing.’”’ On October 2nd a reporter for 
THe MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER ascer- 
tained at the offices of the Federal Horti- 
cultural Board that permits had already 
heen issued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture covering specific importations of fil- 
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berts from Turkey (Asia Minor) ; walnuts, 
shell and in the shell, from Chile; walnuts 
from China (Manchuria), ete. It is obvi- 
ous that it is the intention of the Depart- 
ment to exclude the European codling moth 
from the nuts enumerated, regardless of 
their origin. 

It was made clear to the reporter by 
Mr. O’Brien of the local board that the 
quarantine restrictions did not apply to 
the Indian meal moth, with which the cod- 
ling moth is frequently confused. The 
Indian meal moth is of purely domestic 
origin and hence the Federal Government 
is without jurisdiction. Action on the lat- 
ter, he explained, must come from the sep- 
arate states. 


(The story of America’s intensive 
struggle agaist the ravages of the 
European codling moth is told in an 
editorial in this issue.) 





Form 264 


To the FEDERAL HORTICULTURAL BOARD, 


the conditions of Quarantine No. 49. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


FEDERAL HORTICULTURAL BOARD 
WASHINGTON, D. O. 


APPLICATION FOR PERMIT TO IMPORT FRUITS OR VEGETABLES 


» 192 





Washington, D. C. 


Sirst A permit is requested for the importation of fruits or vegetables under 











Country or locality of origin_ 


Port of first arrival 








Name and address of person (either applicant or his agent or broker) to 


whom permit should be mailed 





Very respectfully, 





(Name of applicant) 





(Address) 








Extracts from Regulation 3 of the Rules 
and Regulations Supplemental to Notice 
of Quarantine No. 56, relating to the above 
application for permit: 

Applications for permits should be made in 
advance of the proposed shipments; but if, 
through no fault of the importer, a shipment 
should arrive before a permit is received, the 
importation will be held in customs custody 
at the port of first arrival, at the risk and ex- 
pense of the importer, for a period not exceed- 
ing 20 days pending the receipt of the permit. 

A separate permit must be secured for ship- 


ments from each country and for each port 
of first arrival in the United States. : 
Kixtracts from Regulation 4 regarding 
the issuance of permits: 
On approval of the Secretary of Agriculture 
of an application for the importation of fruits 
or vegetables, a permit will be issued in quad- 
ruplicate; one copy will be furnished to the 
applicant for presentation to the customs offi- 
cer at the port of first arrival, one copy will be 
mailed to the collector of customs and one to 
the inspector of the Department of Agriculture 
at the port of first arrival, and the fourth will 
be filed with the application. Unless otherwise 
(Continued on page 53.) 





From the Vine to the Curing Station 
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\ HAT other 
ingredient em- 
ployed in the 
manufacture of 
confectionery — re- 
quires as much time, 
skill and painstaking 
labor to prepare as 
does the vanilla 
bean? Picked green 
from the vine, it has 
none of the delicate 
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by 
A. Adams Lund 


This series started in Septem- 
ber issue with an article en- 
titled’ ““From Montezuma to 
the Modern Confectionery 
Factory.” 


The Gathering 
Season 
In Figure a 
group of Mexican 
Indians are going 
through the forest 
gathering vanilla from the wild 
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vines. With long forked poles 
eee sags Moa a —_ they detach the clusters of pods 
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flavor reaches its fullest measure 
of perfection, six months must 
elapse before the mature fruit can 
be made ready for our consump- 
tion. 


a Series 


Hand Ff 


A long intervening process of 
sweating and drying transforms 
an offensive-smelling pod into a_ product 
whose pleasant fragrance has rewritten 
the history of flavors. That process re- 
quires constant supervision, interminable 
patience. Every bean individually 
handled and rehandled a great many times, 
a task which would only be attempted in 
the tropics, where day’s labor is a couple 
of pesos, and time an unending ‘‘manana.”’ 

Long, dark green capsules of fruit, their 
innumerable tiny black seeds surrounded 
by a black, oily pulp, commence to ripen. 
Gradually, beginning with the lower end, 
the pod turns yellow until, if left on the 
vine, both shape and color resemble that 
other tropical pod familiar to all of us, the 
banana. But before this point is reached 
the pods are ready to be gathered. Con- 
cerning this stage of vanilla culture there 
is nothing at all romantic. The ripening 
pods emit an intense and disagreeable 
odor, often so strong as to intoxicate na- 
tives climbing the trees to gather them! 

Figure 1 shows the representative of a 
neighboring curing station inspecting the 
green fruit on the vines of a native planter. 
A substantial proportion of the crop is 
annually sold to curers on the vine. Ocea- 
sionally, as in the hectic market of 1924- 
1925, speculation begins before the flowers 
are in bloom. 


is 


fectioners’ 


“Methods of Curing” 


This is the second of 


of ar 


preparation ofa 


deft twist and they fall to the 
ground. This more or less hap- 
hazard method of harvesting the 


icles ™ ~~ wild product of the woods offers 


Zook on Con- Striking contrast to the painstak- 
Saga Va- jing eare which the experienced 
terials. 
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planter exercises in gathering the 
cultivated fruit as it reaches the 
proper degree of ripeness. 

Fruit which is too green when it 
picked from the.vine will keep poorly and 
lack flavor and “bouquet in the finished 
product. Similarly, pods which are per- 
mitted to ripen’ and in some instances al- 
most cure themselves on the vine, turn out 
to be practically worthless for flavoring 
purposes. Gathering at the proper time 
calls for a nicety of judgment which not all 
vanilla planters possess. It is only when 
the lower ends of the pods are just begin- 
ning to turn yellow and the husks give 
forth a slight crackling sound when 
pinched between the fingers, that the rich- 
est results are obtained in the subsequent 
curing. 

Since the entire crop does not all attain 
maturity at once, the gathering season ex- 
tends over a period of several months, 
ordinarily beginning early in November 
and finishing up the latter part of Febru- 
ary. During this period successive gather- 
ings or lots are brought to the curing 
station to be cured. These gatherings im- 
prove steadily in quality as the season 
advances, the last received being richest 
in essentials and finest in keeping quality. 

For example, the vanilla gathered by the 
Indians during November contains a large 
percentage of windfalls, pods which have 
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Fig. 2. Mexican Natives Gathering the Matured 
Pods for the Market} 


fallen to the ground before becoming fully 
mature. Fruit of this character never 
contains the same percentage of gums, 
resins and other flavoring properties which 
the later gatherings contain and hence 
must be cured down a great deal more to 
develop what little flavor and keeping 
quality it does possess. In order to facili- 
tate this hard curing which the beans re- 
quire, the pods are cut up into short 
lengths known as ‘‘Picadura’’ or cuts. 
This inferior stock comprises the earliest 
shipments of vanilla which we receive from 
Mexico, and as a matter of fact, amounts 
to from one-sixth to one-fourth of the en- 
tire Mexican crop annually. 

‘*Vrae,’’ which is the nearest Bourbon 
counterpart to the Mexican ‘‘Picadura,”’ 
consists of very short, immature and dam- 
aged pods. They do not appear on the 
market in anything like this substantial 
quantity, however, for the reason that the 
Islanders bundle their vanillas down to 
exceedingly short lengths and what would 
normally be ‘‘Vrac’’ is put up with the 
low grade bundled goods. 

The Maturing of the Crop 

Following the ‘‘Picadura,’’ the next 
vanilla to be gathered in Mexico is the 
‘‘Ordinario,’’ or ordinary quality. When 
eured, the beans are of light, reddish 
brown color, thin, woody and frequently 
shriveled. Like the cuts, they have been 
cured down hard to develop keeping qual- 
ity. The *‘Mediana,’’ or fair quality, are 
next gathered. These are a shade darker 
in color, often streaked. They are perhaps 
not quite so shriveled in appearance, but 
are apt to be pretty thin and dry. With 
the ‘‘Buena,’’ or good quality, the crop is 


becoming more thoroughly seasoned and 
the gatherings from this time on take on 
the earmarks of prime vanilla quality. The 
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beans are plumper, more mature. They are 
dark brown and greasier-looking. Finally 
we reach the extra or ‘‘Prime’’ quality, 
which is gathered from Christmas until 
the completion of the crop. The beans are 
long, broad, plump and supple. They are 
dark chocolate, nearly black in color and 
very shiny. The rich, mellow bouquet 
which usually accompanies these charac- 
teristics is the culmination of vanilla 
quality. 
Effect of Environment on Flavor 

Although the bulk of the commercial va 
nillas are the product of a single species 
(Vanilla planifolia), it is a significant fact 
that each locality produces a bean of dis- 
tinct individuality. The smooth, delicate 
perfume of Mexicans, for instance, is not 
to be matched in any other variety. Bour- 
bons, which were originally transplanted 
from the same soil, are more pungent in 
aroma and possess a faint suggestion of 
the sweet, new-mown hay odor character 
istic of the Coumara nut, or Tonka bean. 
Nor are all the beans of a single variety 
without their means of identification. The 
finest Bourbons, for example, come from 
the Comores. Next come the Reunions and 
Madagasears. The Mauritius and Sey- 
chelles qualities, which are consumed 
chiefly in the British Isles, are generally 
paler in color, fainter in odor and realize 
correspondingly lower prices. 

South American vanillas, which is to 
say, vanillas grown in Guadeloupe and 
other islands of the Antilles, may oceasion- 
ally approach and even match Bourbon 
flavoring quality, depending upon the care 
and attention devoted to their cure. The 
prediction is even now being made that, 
concurrent with the adoption of improved 
methods of curing, South Americans will 
not only rival but eventually surpass 
Bourbons for flavor. 

Tahitian vanilla of the planifolia species 
(and there is another inferior species pro- 
duced in Tahiti known as Vanilla Tahiti- 





Fig. 3. A Creole Planter’s Cabin at St. Denis, Island 
of Reuniont 
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“Cherries 


for dipping 


Each one perfect in form and color, 
each one firm, yet delightfully tender— 
Velvet Cherries add to your reputation 
From for confections of high quality. 
Sunny Italy ; 
Samples and prices gladly 


With all their delicious flavor sent on request 


preserved intact by a special 
process. 


The Interr 


et BALTIMORE 
KEY HIGHWAY C. M. PITT & SONS CO. 











For the Coloring 
Of Fine Confections 


fe lateyetel 


Food Colors Certified Food Color Division 


National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 


40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 


CHARLOTTE CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
201 W. First St. 357 W. Erie St. 145 Second St. 
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Fig. 4. A Curing Station On the Mountainside at 
Basse Terre, Gaudeloupe* 





Fig. 6.—Receiving and Weighing Green Vanilla at 
the Curing Station 


ana) resembles Bourbon vanilla in general 
characteristics, but is harsher in flavor 
and aroma. This is chiefly due to the care- 
lessness with which it is cured. The in- 
ferior species, which incidentally is not 
recognized by our own Department of 
Agriculture, produces two crops a year, 
which, left to Nature’s devices, cure them- 
selves with little or no attention from the 
natives. This species contains a super- 
abundance of gums, is deficient in other 
more valuable flavoring properties and has 
a characteristic odor of heliotrope due to 
the presence of piperonal. 
The Chemistry of the Cure 

The operations which attend the curing 
process are the most crucial element in the 
preparation of the vanilla bean. Only 
with the visible changes which take place 
during this process are we completely 
familiar. Alternate sweating and drying 
relieve the husks of their excess moisture, 
turn their color to dark brown and finally 
cover them With a fine white, crystalline 
efflorescence known as ‘‘givre.’’ But the 
changes which convert the vile-smelling 
ooze in the interior of the pod into the 
smooth, delicate and extremely pleasant 
fragrance which we have come to recog- 
nize as vanilla, are still somewhat of a 
mystery. That the peculiar flavor of va- 
nilla is largely due to the presence of a 


*Photos, Courtesy Dodge & Olcott. 
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small amount of vanillin which forms the 
efflorescence on the surface of the beans, 
we are well aware. This vanillin alone 
does not produce the remarkable bouquet 
of the vanilla bean. 

Authorities, on the one hand, will con 
tend that the simple drving out of the husk 
releases the aromatic substances which 
were confined within it. But the theory 
advanced by the research chemists seems 
much more tenable; namely, that in drving 
a portion of the liquid content of the husk 
is forced to exude; sweating induces a sort 
of fermentation in its tissues which cre 
ates new aromatic substances not origin- 
ally present in the fruit. Vanillin, itself, 
is not normally present in the fleshy ex- 
terior of the pod, but is subsequently 
secreted by hair-like papillae which line the 
three interior angles of the husk and be 
comes diffused through the viscid, oily 
liquid whieh surrounds the seeds. 

We Are Off to the Curing Station 

Kigure + gives us a glimpse of a typical 
curing station nestling on the hillside at 
Basse Terre (Island of Guadeloupe). To 
these stations green vanillas are brought 
from all over the surrounding country to 
be cured. Figure 6 shows the businesslike 
manner of weighing in deliveries of the na 
tive planters. In Figure 7 the native girls 


are stemming the pods; in 8 we find them 
separating them according to size and 
maturity. 





Fig. 7. Detaching the Pods From the Stems 
(Guadeloupe. )* 





Fig. 8. Separating Green Pods According to Size 
and Maturity (Guadeloupe)* 
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‘ 


RING sanitary con- 

ditions into your 
factory with employes’ 
uniforms. 


Workers in clean 
uniforms take pride in 
their work, and in their 
surroundings, and,—a 
uniformed plant is a 


powerful Sales Talk— 
patarhkgos The modern Wheel Dry- 











public : ss 

know about it. pe Process is employed 
only in making UCOPCO 

Quantity prices on application —the purity gelatine. 
Direct from Factory —- No jobbers United Chemical & Organic Products Co. 
4200 South Marshfield Avenue Chicago, Ill. 
ANGELICA JACKET (Co. qorEsshSecet "PO.Boris%6. 311 Caliorns Seec 

Since 1878 
ST. LOUIS, MO. NEW YORK CITY 
1443 Olive St. 104 W. 48th St. Dept. 43 - : 
Largest White Uniform Factory in the World Wh ee l D rie d G e l a t ine 


















The Inevitable 
Choice 


Once iried 
always used 


AMERICAN LACE PAPER CO. 


LARGEST PRODUCERS OF CANDY CUPS IN AMERICA 


CANDY BOX MATS, LACES, WI 
LAYER CARDS, DIVIDERS, ETC. MILWAUKEE WIS. 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The ‘‘safeguards’’ referred to in the 
Secretary’s order of September 22nd are 
contained in Regulation 6 of the Rules and 


Regulations Supplemental to Notice 


of 


(Quarantine No. 56, also Regulations 9 and 
10 relating to the inspection and disinfee- 
tion of vessels. The text of Regulation 6 


follows: 


All importations of fruits or vegetables shall 
be subject, as a condition of entry, to such 
inspection, or disin‘ection, or both, at the port 
of first arrival as shall be required by the in- 
spector of the Department of Agriculture, and 
shall be subject to reinspection at destination 
at the option of said department. 

Should any shipment of fruits or vegetables 
be found to be so infested with fruit flies or 
other dangerous pests that in the judgment of 
the inspector of the Department of Agriculture 
it cannot be cleaned by disinfection or treat- 
ment, or to contain leaves, twigs or other por- 
tions of plants as packing or otherwise, the 
entire shipment may be refused entry. 

No crate, box, hamper or other container of 
fruits or vegetables, or fruits or vegetables in 
bulk, shall be removed from the port of first 
arrival unless and until a written notice is 
given to the collector of customs by the in- 
spector of the United States Department of 
Agriculture that the products have been in- 
spected and found to be free from infestation 
and from plants or portions of plants used as 
packing or otherwise: Provided, That the re- 
quirements under these regulations with re- 
spect to the entry of foreign fruits and vege- 
tables in any State for local consumption shall 














M. & H. Gelatine 


Purity 


Quality 
Uniformity 
Economy 


‘ Since 1868 


MILLIGAN & HIGGINS 
GELATINE CO. 


222 Front Street New York, N. Y. 
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stated in the permit, all permits will be valid om ame peaeme cow sce 
from date of issuance until revoked LT Be Sattalites "|cmme " 


Exper 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL TURE 
FEDERAL HORTICULTURAL BOARD 
WASHINGTON. D C 








In comphance © Se eercitene of the Panes Quomnntinn Aes of Ax maguat 2 20,19 the 
=cies sagen ase od agplodiname tho teheemine 
“abled ——s Pema “hi repens Of Agen, & the 
Secretary of a Wedingen, D Collector of Customs at amiguesel 
permit, ay a 8 —_— — 


tel Fa 
secratary of tgroeiters 


NOTICE OF ARRIVAL 


Tee Pengas: Howrecirvns: Bosan. 


The material listed conmgned to under Permit No 
stupped by 
‘ —— 
from arnved Ww 
tanto inpenere, tue f aeree 
bal and w now at 


™ mee be 
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(If 0 short shipment, state previous entry No | 
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Uf Pumigeted, Name of Plant __ — 
IMPORTER WILL NOT PILL IN THESE SPACES 

Unrestnotad Packing Matera! Quarentune No 

Restricted Condiuon Cortuficntes sttached lo case 

Protubited Reeond: toned r 











not be a bar to the enforcement of such addi- 
tional safeguards as may be deemed necessary 
by the officials of such States. 

All charges for storage, cartage and labor 
incident to inspection and disinfection, other 
than the services of the inspector, shal! be paid 
by the importer. 





Walter Baker & Co.’s 


Liquor Chocolates 
and Coatings 


Are the Standards of 
the Trade for Con- 
fectioners’ Use 








Sweetened and unsweetened; 
light, medium and dark, what- 
ever the difference of color or 
flavor, all are absolutely pure, 
smooth and uniform to work. 


The taste and appearance 
of confections depend largely 
upon the coatings. 








REG U.S. PAT. OFF, 


Send for Samples and Prices 


WALTER BAKER & CO., LTD. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
57 Highest Awards at the Expositions of 
Europe and America 
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Don’t buy gelatins 
on a strength basis 
only 


THE strength of a gelatin is always 
an extremely important matter, 
but when this gelatin is purchased 
for use in food products, quality 
is equally important. 

Keystone Gelatins for years 
have been recognized as products 
of the very highest quality. They 
not only. have the necessary 
strength, but good odor, clarity, 
sweetness, uniformity and other 
desirable qualities. 


KEYSTONE 
Gelatins 


Keystone Gelatins are made 
from the best obtainable raw 
materials and under the strictest 
sanitary conditions. Because of 
their exceptional quality, they 
have attained the highest standing 
among consumers. They can be 
used with absolute assurance of 
the most satisfactory results. 

We will be glad to submit sam- 
ples of Keystone Gelatins at your 
request. You will find them 
greatly superior. 


Michigan Carbon Works 
The American Agricultural 


Chemical Co. 
P.O. Drawer 814 Detroit, Mich. 
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American Certified 


Food Colors 


HERE is in the American Line 

of Primary and _ Secondary 
shades, a color for your every re- 
quirement. All are Certified as 
harmless, uniform, brilliant and of 
highest money value. 


PINKS 
Rose Pink (Bluish shade) 
Kleomine Pink (Yellowish shade) 
No. 517 Erythrosine (Very Brilliant Pink) 


REDS 
Panaline Red (Bright Carmine) 
Regal Striping Red (A Bright Red) 
No. 56 Ponceau 3R_ (Scarlet) 
Straline -Red (Strawberry) 
Rasbet Red (Raspberry) 
No. 107 Amaranth (Deep Bluish Red) 


BROWNS 


lavan Brown (Deep Chocolate) 
Kola Brown (Coffee Shade) 


* BLUES & VIOLET 
Cvnthe Blue (Light Blue) 
No. 692 Sodium Indigo Disulphonate 
Violena (Brilliant Violet) 


GREENS 
Emera Green (Pistachio) 
No. 433 Guinen Green B (Bluish) 
No. 435 Light Green S. F. Yellowish 


YELLOWS 
lLemarine (Lemon Shade) 
Gloco (Golden Yellow) 
No. 94 Tartrazine (Brilliant Yellow) 


ORANGES 
Koban Orange (Yellowish) 
No. 85 Orange 1 (Reddish) 


Samples and quotations gladly 
submitted 


American Aniline Products, Inc. 


1818 South Clark St., Chicago, III 

45 E. 17th St.. New York, N. Y. 

77 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 

Bulletin Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa 

F. B. Ludwig, 250 Ivy St., Atlanta, Ga 
Factory: lock Haven, Pa 
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